THE QUESTION OF CULTURE
of the seventeenth, the politer studies were very
diligently pursued. . . . Yet men thus ingenious and
inquisitive were content to live in total ignorance of
the trades by which human wants are supplied, or to
supply them by the grossest means. Till the Union
made them acquainted with English manners, the
culture of thek lands was unskilful, and their domestick
life unformed; their tables were coarse as the feasts
of Esquimeaux, and their houses filthy as the cottages
of Hottentots.
* Since they have known that their condition was
capable of improvement thek progress in useful
knowledge has been rapid and uniform. What
remains to be done they will quickly do, and then
wonder, like me, why that which was so necessary
and so easy was so long delayed. But they must be
for ever content to owe to the English that elegance
and culture, which, if they had been vigilant and
active, perhaps the English might have owed to
them/
These paragraphs are like a stone wall with a little
window in the middle of it. Complacently ignorant
of history's economic aspect, Johnson fails to see that
Scotland's lack of the elegancies and decencies of
common life was due to the sterilization, the paralysis,
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